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The  Classmate,  February  10,  1912, 


Lincoln's  Spirit 

What  fact  seems  to  escape  us  more  than 
that  greatly  successful  men  use  the  most 
simple  and  direct  means  to  the  end  in 
view?  The  figure  in  our  history  that 
towers  the  highest  and  noblest,  for  not 
only  what  the  man  was,  but  for  what  the 
man  did,  is  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
And  yet  did  ever  method  of  action  more 
reflect  the  childlike  spirit?  Urged  to  change 
the  statement  of  his  convictions  that  "This 
government  cannot  permanently  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free" — in  his  speech 
when  nominated  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — because,  as  his  friends  said, 
"it  would  cost  him  his  election,"  his  an- 
swer was,  "I  cannot  change  the  fact,  nor 
can  I  escape  the  conclusion  of  my  own 
judgment."  And  yet  it  has  been  well  said  : 
"That  statement  later  made  Mr.  Lincoln 
President,  and  drove  the  bolt  of  death 
straight  to  the  life  of  human  slavery."  So 
throughout  the  war  it  was  his  childlike 
faith  in  the  inevitable  triumph  of  right 
and  justice  that  made  him  impregnable  to 
every  disappointment  and  disaster,  for,  as 
he  said :  "It  is  God's  fight.  He  will  win 
it  in  his  good  time." — Professor  H.  A. 
Frink. 


When  Lincoln  Said,  "I  Am  Master 

President  Stood  Firm  in  the  Dark  Days  Following  Fredericksburg 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  trusted  in  God,  and  in  the 
\  people.  In  the  long  run,  his  confidence  in  both  was 
xTLfully  justified.  Yet  the  people  were  fickle  then  as 
now  and  there  were  times  when  Lincoln  walked  in  the 
dark,  trusting  in  a  God  who  seemed  to  have  hidden  him- 
self. One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  inci- 
dents in  Lincoln's  troubled  administration  has  to  do 
with  the  terrible  winter  of  1862-3,  after  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  had  been  issued  and  before  ,•*— bad_ 
gone  into  effect.  .... 

If  Lincoln  supposed  that  his  Emancipation  .' 
lamation  would  be  a  popular  political  move  he  was 
doomed  to  cruel  disappointment.  The  proclamation 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  most  bitter  hostility  of  the  pro- 
slavery  element  of  the  North,  and  by  a  singular  incon- 
sistency it  seemed  to  give  some  of  the  extreme  anti- 
slavery  advocates  a  new  ground  for  their  attacks  upon 
Lincoln.  .  , 

The  North  contained  a  very  strong  element  which 
had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  so-called  "Copperhead"  movement,  which  later 
manifested  itself  in  deliberate  plans  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  was  in  1862  a  strongly  intrenched  polit- 
ical power  opposed  to  the  President.  The  friends  of 
McClellan  turned  against  Lincoln,  alleging  that  he  had 
first  failed  to  co-operate  with  this  brilliant  general,  and 
then  ruthlessly  removed  him  from  command  for  reasons 
of  political  jealousy.  Haters  of  the  Negro  professed  to 
see  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  the  menace  of 
Negro  equality  and  of  social  demoralization.  Extremes 
met  There  was  a  considerable  element  in  the  North 
composed  of  those  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  who  blamed  Lincoln  severely  for  not  freeing  the 
slaves  earlier.  Indeed,  there  were  not  a  few  who  declared 
that  the  President,  witH  what  they  called  his  customary 
vacillation,  would  find  a  pretext  for  recalling  his  procla- 
mation before  January  1 ,  1 863.  These  people  found  com- 
mon ground  with  those  who  blamed  him  for  freeing  the 
slaves  at  all. 

The  Democratic  party  declared  that  the  Jimancipa- 
tion  Proclamation  had  now  made  abolition  the  actual 
purpose  of  the  war.  No  longer,  they  affirmed,  was  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  the  paramount  object;  the 
real  purpose  for  which  white  men  were  expected  to  lay 
down  their  lives  was  to  give  freedom  and  social  equality 
to  the  black  nvm.  This  distinctly  was  not  what  they  had 
undertaken  to1  do,  nor  did  they  propose  to  do  it.  i 

The  Congressional  election  in  Maine  occurred  early 
in  September,  1862.  Then,  as  in  subsequent  elections, 
the  results  of  that  state  were  closely  watched.  "As  goes 
Maine  so  goes  the  Union,"  had  already  become  a  prov- 
erb Maine  usually  elected  a  Republican  governor  by 
a  majority  of  from  10,000  to  19,000.  In  1862,  Maine 
chose  a  Republican  governor  by  a  majority  of  only  4,000, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  there  had  been  a  Republican 
party,  Maine  sent  one  Democrat  to  Congress. 

Ohio  voted  in  October,  and  sent  to  the  National  House 

0£_jli4^esc^itatii-cs_fQurtecii_DcmC'Crats_and_or!lv-fi.ve_ 

Republicans.'  The  Democratic  vote  in  that  state  ex- 
ceeded the  Republican  by  a  majority  of  7,000.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  two  years  before  Lincoln  had  had  a  ma- 
jority of  60,000,  the  Democratic  vote  exceeded  the  Re- 
publican by  about  4.000,  and  the  Congressional  delegation 
was  divided.  Indiana  sent  to  Congress  only  three  Repub- 
lican representatives  and  eight  Democrats.  New  York 
went  Democratic  by  a  majority  of  nearly  10,000,  electing 
Horatio  Sevmour  as  governor.  New  Jersey,  which  had 
voted  Republican  in  1860,  went  Democratic  in  1862. 
Michigan  remained  Republican,  but  its  majority  was 
reduced  from  20,000  to  6,000.  Wisconsin  divided  its  dele- 
gation evenly.  Illinois,  Lincoln's  own  state,  went  Dem- 
ocratic by  a  majority  of  17,000,  and  her  Congressional 
delegation  was  eleven  Democrats  to  three  Republicans. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  all  failed  to  support  Lincoln  in  1862. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation 

TO  THEIR  everlasting  honor  the  New  England  States, 
and  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  California  and  Oregon, 
stood  better  in  their  support  of  the  President.  But  when 
the  returns  were  all  in,  the  Democrats,  who  had  only 
forty-four  votes  in  the  House  in  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  had  seventy-five  in  the  Thirty-eighth. 

In  that  crisis  the  border  states  stood  by  the  President. 
He  had  not  underestimated  the  importance  of  holding 
them  loyally  within  the  Union,  and  true  in  their  support 
of  the  administration.  They  in  1862  furnished  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  pro-administration  members  to  save 
Congress  from  going  over  to  the  opposition. 

But  among  the  Republicans  were  not  a  few  members 
so  bitterly  hostile  to  Lincoln  for  his  cautious  policy  that 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  President  had  in  Congress 
any  more  than  a  bare  working  majority. 

The  elections  of  1862  were  "off-year"  elections.  Off- 
years  are  often  fatal  years.  The  elections  of  1862  were 
not  fatal  to  Lincoln's  hopes,  but  they  weakened  his  sup- 
port, and  prepared  the  way  for  a  bitter  and  painful  cam- 
paign in  1864. 

''"Vie  Emancipation  Proclamation  went  into  effect  on 

I'^are  was  a  great  celebration  in  Music 

,,roiHn   Emerson  read   his 
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By  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON 

That  diary  has  lately  been  acquired  by  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society.  It  has  not  yet  been  published,  and 
when  it  appears  it  will  be  the  most  intimate  story  of  what 
went  on  in  the  White  House  since  the  publication  of 
Gideon  Welles'  diary.  On  the  day  following  the  proela- 
ation's  taking  effect,  Senator  O.  H.  Browning  recorded: 

Friday,  Jany.  2,  1863.  At  Mr.  Seward's  for 
dinner  at  6.  No  one  else  there.  I  asked  him  why 
the  Cabinet  did  so  useless  and  so  mischievous  a 
thing  as  to  issue  the  proclamation  which  had  been 
issued, theonlveffect  of  which  was  to  unite  and  ex- 
asperate them  in  the  South  and  divide  and  dis- 
tract us  in  the  North.  He  replied  by  telling  me  an 
anecdote  of  a  man  who  after  the  termination  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  could  not  rest  till  he  had  a 
liberty  pole  erected  in  his  village;  when  asked  by 
his  neighbors  what  he  wanted  with  a  pole,  and 
whether  he  was  not  as  free  without  it  as  with  it,  he 
would  alwavs  answer,  "What  is  liberty  without  a 
pole?"  And  what  is  war  without  a  proclamation? 
We  played  whist  with  Mrs.  Seward  and  Miss 
Fanny  till  9  o'clock,  and  then  Seward  and  I  went 
over  to  the  President's.  We  found  General  Butler 
there  who  had  just  arrived  from  New  Orleans. 
He  read  to  us  his  parting  address  to  the  people  of 
New  Orleans,  and  General  Banks'  proclamation 
upon  assuming  command.  His  conversation  in- 
dicated that  he  was  a  very  ultra  abolitionist.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  was  to  destroy  slavery.  This 
class  of  people  does  not  seem  to  know  that  armed 
rebellion  stands  between  us  and  slavery,  and  that 
to  get  at  the  latter  we  must  first  crush  the  former. 

A  Mental  Gethsemane 

THERE  had  been  a  time  when  the  President  and 
Browning  seemed  to  be  of  one  accord  in  this  matter, 
but  that  time  was  past,  and  it  never  came  back.  Brown- 
ing still  supported  the  President,  but  confessed  this  sharp 
dissent  from  his  view  of  the  way  to  deal  with  slavery.  And 
drowning  was  ovi:  of  many  scores  of  thousand^  Brown- 
ing hated  slaver^,  as  Lincoln  did,  but  wholly  disapproved 
of  Lincoln's  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

If  Lincoln  was  at  first  disposed  to  attribute  his  re- 
buke at  the  polls  to  any  other  cause  than  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  methods,  he  was  not  lacking  in  friends  who 
told  him  with  entire  and  almost  brutal  frankness  their 
view  of  the  case.  We  are  making  considerable  use  of  the 
"Diary"  of  Senator  Browning.  It  is  our  latest  and  in 
some  respects  most  intimate  authority  upon  the  life  of 
the  President  in  those  davs.  Browning  was  at  the  White 
House  almost  daily When  the  Lincoln-family-was.irL. 


trouble,  as  it  was  when  Willie  died,  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Browning  spent  not  only  their  days  but  their  nights  at 
the  White  House.  Perhaps  Lincoln  never  had  any  inti- 
mate friends,  but  if  he  had  anv  in  this  period,  Browning 
was  one  of  the  closest.  Shortly  after  the  November  elec- 
tions in  1862,  Browning  had  a  long  visit  with  the  Presi- 
dent: 

He  was  apparently  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  re- 
ceived me  with  much  cordiality.  We  had  a  long 
familiar  talk.  When  speaking  of  the  results  of  the 
recent  elections  I  told  him  that  his  proclamations 
had  been  disastrous  to  us.  That  prior  to  issuing 
them,  all  loyal  people  were  united  in  support  of  the 
war  and  the  administration.  That  the  masses  of 
the  Democratic  party  were  satisfied  with  him,  and 
warmly  supporting  him,  and  that  their  disloyal 
leaders  could  not  rally  them  in  opposition.  They 
had  no  issue  without  taking  ground  against  the 
war,  and  that  we  would  annihilate  them.  But 
the  proclamations  had  revived  old  party  issues, 
given  them  a  rallying  cry,  capital  to  operate  upon, 
and  that  we  had  the  results  in  our  defeat.  To 
this  he  made  no  reply.  I  added  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  could  not  put  down  the  rebellion — that 
no  party  could  do  it — that  it  required  a  union  of 
all  loyal  men  in  the  free  states  to  give  us  success. 
and  without  that  union  we  must  disastrously  fail. 
To  all  this  he  fully  assented. 

Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  Soon  after  the  elec- 
tions of  November,  1862,  came  the  appalling  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg.  On  December  13,  1862,  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  with  125,000  men,  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock on  three  pontoon  bridges  and  made  a  frontal  attack 
on  Lee.  who  had  80,000  men  well  intrenched  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  his  right  commanded  by 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  left  by  Longstreet.  If  geog- 
raphy has  anything  to  say  about  battles,  that  was  a 
foolhardy  proceeding  on  Burnside's  part,  and  bitterly 
did  his  army  pay  for  his  follv.  The  Federal  loss  was 
12,800  against  Lee's  loss  of  4,300.  The  Federal  Army 
retreated  north  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  country 
was  compelled  to  be  thankful  that  the  army  was  able  to 
get  back  without  being  captured  or  destroyed. 

The  country  was  well-nigh  desperate.     On  the  after- 

—   "f  Tuesday,   December   16,    1862,  the  Senate  ad- 

..T''   • — ►  one.  and  the  Republican  mem- 
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Wade  his  information  was  Chase)  informed  him  that 
there  was  a  back-stairs  and  malign  influence  which  con- 
trolled the  President,  and  overruled  all  the  decisions  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  he  understood  Mr.  Seward  to  be  meant. 
He  was  for  demanding  his  removal." 

Browning  and  others  spoke  in  defense  of  Lincoln,  if 
not  of  Seward.  A  motion  to  adjourn  was  offered,  and 
was  opposed  by  Trumbull  and  others,  but  prevailed. 
The  caucus  took  recess  for  a  day  without  violent  action. 
Browning's  comment  on  the  speeches  of  Trumbull, 
Wade,  Grimes,  Fessenden  and  the  others  who  had  at- 
tacked Seward,  and  with  him  the  President,  is  interest- 
ing: 

These  ultra-radical,  unreasoning  men,  who 
raised  the  insane  cry  of  "On  to  Richmond"  in 
July,  1861 ,  and  have  kept  up  a  war  on  our  generals 
ever  since,  who  forced  through  the  confiscation 
bills,  and  extorted  from  the  President  the  Procla- 
mations and  lost  him  the  support  of  the  country, 
are  now  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  break  him  down. 

The  next  dav,  the  caucus  assembled  again.  "Many 
speeches  were  made,"  says  Browning,  "all  expressive  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
some  of  them  denouncing  the  President  and  expressing 
a  willingness  to  vote  for  a  resolution  asking  him  to  resign. 
Most  of  those  who  spoke  were  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Chase, 
and  excepted  him  from  the  censure  they  bestowed  upon 
the  Cabinet." 

Browning  wrote: 

In  my  remarks  of  yesterday  I  said  I  knew 
there  was  no  more  honest,  upright,  conscientious 
man  than  the  President,  and  that  I  knew  him  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  that  he  intended  to  prosecute  until  every 
state  was  restored  to  the  Union  and  every  rebel 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Apparently  Browning  did  not  speak  on  the  second 
dav.  Charles  Sumner  moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed "to  wait  on  the  President  and  representee  him 
the  necessity  for  a  change  in  men  and  measures."  This 
motion  prevailed  almost  without  dissent.  The  commit- 
tee was  composed  of  Senator** Jacob  Collamer,  of  New 
York;  B.  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio;  William  Pitt  "Fessenden.  of 
Maine;  Ira  Harris,  of  New  York;  James  W.  Grimes,  of 
New  Hampshire;  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts; 
Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois;  Jacob  M.  Howard,  of  Ver- 
mont: and  Samuel  C.  Pomcroy,  of  Kansas.  It  was  not 
a  committee  whose  composition  could  afford  much  com- 
fort to  the  President. 

That  Lincoln  was  heartbroken  over  this  revolt  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  a  time  almost  in  despair,  we  might  assurc- 
ourselves  if  we  had  no  record  of  the  fact;  but  we  have  a 
record  again  in  Browning'i  ."Diary-^--Oi — Thursday, 
December  18,  1862: 

In  the  evening  went  with  Mr.  D.  W.  Wise  of 
.  Boston  to  the  President's.  The  servant  at  the 
door  reported  that  he  was  not  in  his  office — was 
in  the  house,  but  had  directed  them  to  say  that  he 
would  not  be  seen  tonight.  I  told  the  boy  to  tell 
him  I  wished  to  see  him  a  moment  and  went  up 
into  his  room.  He  soon  came  in.  I  saw  in  a  mo- 
ment that  he  wasin  distress — that  more  than  usual 
trouble  was  pressing  upon  him.  I  introduced  Mr. 
Wise  who  wished  to  get  some  items  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  biography,  but  soon  discovered  that  the 
President  was  in  no  mood  to  talk  iqion  the  subject. 
We  took  our  leave.  When  we  got  to  the  door  the 
President  called  to  me  saying  lie  wished  to  speak 
to  me  a  moment.  He  asked  me  if  1  was  at  the 
caucus  yesterday.  I  told  him  I  was,  and  the  da  v 
before  also.  Said  he.  "What  do  those  men  want?" 
I  answered,  "I  hardly  know,  Mr.  President,  but 
thev  arc  exceedingly' violent  against  the  admin- 
istration, and  what  we  did  yesterday  was  the 
gentlest  thing  that  could  be  done.  It  had  to  be 
that  or  worse."  Said  he,  "They  wish  to  get  rid  of 
mc,  and  I  am  sometimes  half-disposed  to  gratify 
them."  I  replied.  "Some  of  them  do  wish  to  get 
rid  of  you.  but  the  fortunes  of  the  country  are 
bound  iip  with  your  fortunes;  anil  you  must  stand 
firmlv  at  your  post  with  a  steady  hand.  To  re- 
linquish it  now  woidd  bring  upon  us  certain 
and  inevitable  ruin."  Said  he,  "We  arc  now  on 
the  brink  of  destruction.  It  appears  to  mc  the 
Almighty  is  against  us.  and  I  can  hardly  see  a  ray 
of  hope."  ...  He  added,  "The  committee  is  to 
be  up  and  sec  me  at  7  o'clock.  Since  I  heard  last 
night  of  the  proceedings  of  the  caucus,  I  have 
been  more  distressed  than  by  any  event  of  my 
life."    I  bade  him  goodnight  and  left  him. 


The  President  Triumphs 
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"■HE  days  that  followed  were  no  better.  On  the  very 
rancis  P.  Blai 
room"  and  sent  for  Browning.  The  country  was  very 
nearly  ruined,  he  told  Browning,  and  advised  Browning 
to  go  to  the  President  and  tell  him  to  get  rid  of  Stanton 
and  Halleck.  A  little  later  Rcverdy  Johnson  came  to 
Browning's  scat  in  the  Senate  and  told  him  the  country 
was  going  to  the  devil,  and  that  there  must  be  a  new 
"—t-ning  recorded  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
-  r>,„5;dcnt  nut  nc  mct  the 
'-'-^  him  he 


saying  to  him.  They  came  a^  ™  A'?  Wha*  they  were 
was  present  except  Seward  W,',  1~  h,f  entlre  Cabil>et 
to  the  President  in  writing  rh?  r  Co-Uamer  Presented 
caucus.  The  PresMem  nnted  the'"  0tKthe  $eP»Micaa 
net  to  reply.  Their  In-!,  "ed,thf  members  of  the  Cabi- 
of  the  report:  ""  t0ok  the  "^  °»t  of  the  sails 

othS^dSinafindThaeteS  ^^  ?P-^-the 
was  to  prove  tnat  fhe  ?£?  pUrp<?''t  of  the  speeches 
and  that  there  were  nori;lnet-d'd  h°ld  meetings, 

Mr.  Chase  among  others  radn'^h-^^8  them- 
harmonious.  stating  that  they  were  all 

Chalet  makeinhrheepreesennce  o^T^  ^temmt   fa- 
could  not  say  very  ml     ?fr  °  ,1  ade!     The  committee 

that  Lincoln-said  mu"h  of  an«h  nf'  hM*  *  appear 
say  much.  "  "»  an>  cning.    He  had  no  need  to 

so  wL^L^ut"  whnenSthe0niShed  at  this  formation, 
"I  asked  Judge  CoUarnJ"  comn1,'tee  made  »s  report 
Chase  could  ventu^"?oma^r0te  Browning.  "how^lr 
presence  of  Senators  to  wW  S^  5  statement  in  the 
exercised  a  back-Stair?  «*  >  had  said  that  Seward 
President  and  thwanedaUdhem^lgn  mflu?nee  uPOQ  the 

the  President^nd  the  rest  of  theePeratKn  the  Presence  °' 
said  to  Wade,  and  the  caucn    in  1  Cabln,et  what  he  had 
_    That    night    Brownin,    cablleHgI°/'0USly  adi°"™ed. 
House.      He   was  readv  fvirh    =         gain    at    the    White 
Cabinet  which  he  hoped   LincoK'^  f°r  the  new 
suggested  as  Secretary  of  S  ate   fir? °"Id. ,aPP°"».     He 
Vork,  and  then  Ewing7  of  Ohio    t   9oIlamer.  <*  New 
le  would  have  General  Banks     if  r        ^ecretary  of  War 
"  Secretary  of  State    then  p    -If  Llnc°bi  took  Collamer 
for  Secreta'rv  of  the'  TreasSv'^p'0"'11  be  ?  good  ma^' 
Places  he  suggested  Guthrifor  SW  T  °futhe  othe> 
Propose  himself  as  a  member    h  ^ntiicky.     He  did  not\ 
that  he  thought  of  a  "en  Cabin e"r   '■  ?  ^^  Possible 
Lincoln  told  him  fr«W tha    hT.-^f  °Ut  °f  jt' 
lave  any  new  Cabinet     He  said  f„!  v  d  "0t  ProP°se  to 
the  same  men  would I  attack  i    ih atlfhe80'  a  new  one, 
the  old  one.    He  said  he  would  rather*-?  "i™  °PP°sinS 
one  he  had  than  try  a  new  one  g     aloilg  wtb  the 

then  Bro^nmrrecalled'a^r'11?  ha'j-c°nvinced.  And 
that  the  men  who  had  S&SSFS?*  to  the  Resident. 
tisans  of  Chase-  asUgated  this  revolt  were  par- 

Chase  as  premier? and for m  a  Cabinet  T*,'  °f  Ul~ 
around  him  Cabinet  of  ultra  .jen 

«$*tZ$g2^2&g  weU  -  Br--g 

allowed  to  compel  lUmfr«aJ  e  Senate  wouM  r-°t  b? 
JThen  Browning  wenHo  fhelr^  "2  SUCn  measure- 
December  22,  186  he  told  tL  P  't^House  that  ni8ht. 
»  time  of  more  peril  tna^  an vt^™'  "that  this  was 
pcru  than  any  we  had  encountered"  and 


cr to  keep  *•  ^a^iwrjsss 

■»^>£t?&ffl  deal  of  emphasis  that  he  was 
and  thotlhoVp^d  ^M  be  knew  it, 
and^en^  £  So  ,n=  ^B^l  «i?««« 

He  had  promised  God  th-it  ;tr  .      ,  , 
out  of  Maryland,  he  wou M  *ssUe  tn^p1-'?  WaS  drivcn 
.Emancipation.    He  issued  tW™    .      Proclamation  of 
Judgment  of  several membSS  $ r<LClamaf,on  "gainst  the 
that  it  would  commendTtseM  to  tW  f?^ Vbelieving    ' 
and  to  the  blessing  of  God     aJ£.   V!°T-  oiJhe  PeoPle 
Lincoln  never  felt ;  more  omrfSw?', '}  d,d  n"ther. 
m  the  weeks  aftej  tTat  pSma? on  *£** •  ™aJcen  than 
seemed   to   him,   as   he   told  Br^w      °rtlts  *""»•     ^ 
against  him,  and  it  seemed  IZ",'?6'   that  God  was 
trusted  next  to  Godfhad  ak?  £?  ft"  pe?P  e-  whom  he 
(bated  at  the  polls,  he  was  d.  t^H  h,m  adn't.       Repu- 
trayed  by  members  o ^hTs  Cabinet    t/  S°,',gTfS  and  ^e- 
the  army  failed  him;   the  heavens*  Jn      S"0t  failed  him; 
Never  was  he  nearer  desnarf th»n       °Ie  hlm  were  brass. 
committee  from  the  Reouhl,*,,        °  the  ni8ht  when  the  ^ 
on  its  way  to  the  Whife  House       Senatonal  caucus  w  *#* 
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Pluck,  Not  Luck 

Abraham  Lincoln,  great  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent, did  not  have  luck  but  he  did  have 
pluck.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he  ran 
for  the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  and  was 
defeated.  He  next  entered  business,  failed, 
and  was  seventeen  years  paying  his  debts. 
He  was  engaged  to  a  beautiful  girl — she  died. 
Entering  politics  again,  he  ran  for  Congress 
and  was  defeated.  He  tried  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  United  States  Land  Office 
and  failed.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  was  badly  beaten. 
He  ran  for  Vice  President,  only  to  fail  once 
again.  Yet  he  never  lost  faith  or  hope  or 
courage.  On  the  anniversary  of  this  great 
and  good  man's  birth,  February  12th,  let  us 
remember  that  we  grow  wise  and  strong 
from  failure,  rather  than  from  easy  success. 

"]U>'Vaau.  Gtijiulu  ^V/^avm~\    2..  <| .  ^  y 


How  Lincoln  RISked  His  Like  and  Saved 

l  wo  Comrades  From  Drowning. 

{McClure's  Magazine  for  December.) 

laurels  in  the  community.     Mr    Roll    „,i,„ 

r„-  i       .1  .  ■     •     •      *  ne  river  was  verv  hicrli 

fairlv     '  boom  no  '     AfW    tu~    «j  ™.     g  J 

_     j  "'"uis,.      Alter    the       du^-out      «-ic 

the    shore    thfv   f  "^    uAs  ^  shot  out  f'°™ 
akeanvh     7       "'^    they    Were    unab'e    to 

^■Tiarsr?As?.s3fs 

Seamon  clinging  to  the  old  timber  and  £ 

almost  in  the  channel,  which  the  action  Sth-SS 

sTccYededTt  r  nnan,'  bein^good-?mmet 

succeeded  in  catching  a  branch  and  pulled  him 

and  hUPlT  °f  ^  Water'  which  w«  very  cTd 
and  had  almost  chilled  him  to  death  ;  and  there 
he  sa  shivering  and  chattering  in  the  tree 
Lincoln  seeing  Carman  safe,  called  ou  to  Seal 
mon  to  let  fo  lh  ^ion\nd  s^oVSe 
tree.  Wuhsome  hesitation  he  obeyedand  struck- 
ont,  while  Lincoln  cheered  and  directed  hhn 
from  the  bank  As  Seamon  neared  he  Ire she 
made  one  grab  for  a  branch,  and  mfssinT  if 
went  under  the  water  Another  deipTra  "Lge 
was  successful,  and  he  climbed  up  beside  CaSr 

"  il  was  a  cold,  raw  April  day,  and  there  was 
great  danger  of  the  me,?  becoming  benumbed 
and  falling  back  into  the  water.  Lincoln  called 
out  to  them  to  keep  their  spirits  up  and  he 
would  save  them.      The  village  h*A  K-         i  , 

bv  this  t;m^    ,  i  "e  village  had  been  alarmed 

royt lie  baiTk  '  T7  Pe°P'e  had  Come  d™« 

to  the  bank.     Lincoln  procured  a  rope  and  tied 


hd;^th^:^;:0dlhai1  h-ds  to »»« ^ 

had  been  don  he  III  M  Water'  and  after  *« 
others,  toled  it  some  dfcr,S,anCl°f  SCVeral 

expectation  that  it  would  be  carried rW  h  the 
aga  nst    the    trP^    ,„k  o  carrled  d°wn  stream 

were.  The  ww^,er"  ai?d  Caima" 
straight  to  the  t^eeLT  ^"^  a"d  Went 
to  help  his  friends  Veil  J  '>'•"  h,S  in>P"ieace 
tendons      S  ?Uf  a  V?tlm  t0  his  good  in- 

he  raised  himself  off  th/famiC,Srab  3t  a  bran<*. 
under  hinTb y "£% °f  ^»  »"?»  '"»» 
joined  the  other  t/T?  '   and   he  soo« 

Perch       The   !L^  mS  UP°"  ^eir  forlorn 

gave  th?whoerS  J^*  '  ^  ^  M»3f\2d 
When  hedged  Stole  free  Tth^  «*"■ 
over  the  stump  of  a  broken  limb  ,77  the  r°Pe 
until  he  broke  the  speed  of  S  f  ^  "  pky 
ally  drew  it  back   toPf.  , log  and  Sradu- 

unJil  the  'three  now  SL^*"*  *  *« 
climbeddownandselted^Lrerastrld'e    'if 

hold  ii:tvtoothd:resndoo^ehpeople  4  ^  * 


